Presented with the compliments of the 


Oakland Baily Herald 


as a souvenir of the terrible catastrophe 
of April 18, 1906. Oakland unharmed; 


San Francisco almost destroyed. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


T was on the morning of April 18th, 1906. The sun was just peeping from behind the hills and 

I casting a beautiful mantle of crimson o’er the Queen of the Pacific Slope. A few had begun to 
stir and prepare for their daily duties, the majority were sleeping peacefully, when suddenly the 

earth began to tremble. Mighty structures were shaken from their foundations, burying the poor 
unfortunates beneath tons of wood, iron and bricks. Buildings which stood the test were writhing, shriek- 
ing and tfvisting, mingled with the sound of falling brick and plaster. Windows were broken, and the terror- 
stricken mass of humanity realized they were in the billows of an earthquake, being tossed like a ship in a 
heavy sea. ‘‘Will it ever cease?’’ we cried frantically, while endeavoring to force open the door of our room 
at the Palace Hotel, while being covered with falling plaster, and the heavy furniture tumbling like, toys 
about the room. The mad rush of tramping feet through the halls, lights flashing, people calling—all added 
to the confusion. Many doors would not open. God alone knows our awful agony while thtis imprisoned 
and expecting the collapse of the building or to be consumed by fire. With strength almost beyond human, 
we forced open the door, and with hundreds flew down the five flights of stairs over plaster and broken glass. 
Huddled in the lobby were seven hundred white faces, pitifully beseeching one another for one spark of hope 
that the elements of nature would not again repeat itself. To go into the streets meant danger from’ falling 
debris; to remain inside was taking chance of being buried. beneath a shattered building. In this awful 
moment the cry of fire rang from many throats. Rushing to the streets, we saw flames from more than a dozen 
places enveloping whole blocks. Fire bells were ringing and horses madly rushing on to the fast approaching ~ 
flames, only to find water mains disabled. Hydrants had been twisted out of shape, and the water supply 
entirely cut off. Through the dense smoke came the message, ‘‘God save us! The city is doomed.’’ There 
was hurrying to get together families and friends. Excitement ran high, but people were gently one with the 
other as they crowded in the middle of the streets, each moment fully expecting the earth to again be set in 
motion. Faces appeared at windows calling for help. The wounded and dying fell by the way. Thousands , 
crowded the,open squares in the heart of the city. The scenes were appalling. Those fortunate enough to « 


get together a few personal effects where piling them in heaps in the square. Beds were made for the 
wounded, and, before one could realize it, the National Guards, Federal soldiers, Red Cros$ Society, and 
other good people were setting up tents and tenderly caring for the sick and the dead, 

At 8.00 o’clock another severe shock came, which sent many already tottering houses to the ground, 
and added fresh terror to the scene. Union Square was the mecca for Palace Hotel guests, as well as those 
from the St. Francis who dared not remain indoors. Every city, State and county seemed to be represented, 
all vainly striving to reach the ferry and take the trains for their homes; but, alas, every avenue of escape by 
water or rail had been cut off. Conventionalities early in the morning had been cast aside; stranger talked 
with stranger, and their mutual sympathies blended one with the other. We thought of loved ones at home 
and of their great anxiety for us in this time of peril. Wires were soon down, and there was no communication 
withthe outside world. That day—yes, that day, for who can everforget it!—that day of horrors, when it seemed 
that all the demons of hell had turned loose to torture and devour the beautiful city and its inhabitants; hungry, 
thirsty and with shattered nerves the weary pilgrims ploddedonand on. Hundreds lingered in Union Square 
and in the St. Francis Hotel. This magnificent structure with its splendor was the last covering of refugees 
in the heart of the city. Under hushed breath, the guests had sat in the darkness and longingly hoped that 
the fire would not reach them. But the fast leaping flames were upon them. The rooms had been searched, 
that no guests would be left to the mercy of the fire. Many now lost heart whose courage had been thus far 
maintained. Some had provided means of hauling trunks by putting ropes through the handles. All night 
the moving throngs wended their way toward the hills. Looking back over the approaching doom, it made 
the stoutest heart shudder, as one after another of San Francisco’s business blocks, churches, schools, hotels 
and all that was once the pride of the pioneers, the glory of the Native Sons and Daughters and the gratifying 
result of capital and labor, was swept out of existence. In every direction the sky was made bright by blazing 
buildings, and the streets were lit up as if by day, showing the great array of white and frightened faces. The 
sick and dying were being pulled along on mattresses or blankets. The old and feeble, the lameand blind, were 
being led or dragged in chairs. Women carried dead babies in their arms. Mothers were confined in the 
streets. Children were crying for lost parents. The rich and poor marched side by side, each hungry and 
thirsty, some with clotted bloodstains of some narrow escape from death—every class of society and those 
from every walk of life, with one and the same thought—to be spared from a sea of fire. 
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There will probably never in the history of automobiles be a time when they accomplished so much 
good as in this time of quick thought and action. Speed, speed, SPEED was the watchword. Like shooting 
arrows the autos fairly flew with unfortunate victims to hospitals or places of safety beyond the fire limits. 
People were transferred from the burning district to the country. Doctors and nurses, soldiers and relatives 
were quickly transferred to wherever duty called them. Thousands of dollars’ worth of goods were saved. 

It is not possible to imagine unless having seen, and it is indeed beyond the power of the pen in any 
measure to describe the horrifying details of this greatest of American disasters. The two days and nights 
of horror of fleeing from fireand the constant dread of the tremblor were only the beginning of chaotic conditions. 
Thousands of homeless and needy people must be fed and clothed. Every manner of shelter was contrived 
in parks and the Presidio before tents were supplied. With his little family snuggling close together endeav- 
oring to catch a few moments’ sleep, the millionaire and the laborer camped side by side with only the stars 
for shelter and a crust of bread for a meal. Money could not buy what they most needed. Among the living 
and the dead was a lurid scene, when refugees flocked by hundreds to the cemeteries, and there, safe from the 
reign of fire, settled down to primitive housekeeping among the tombs, the reflection from the flames casting 
dismal shadows over the white monuments as the moving throng passed among them. Every conceivable 
thing was brought into use that would make shelter and protection for those camped in parks, along streets 
and on burned-over blocks. Until government rations were available, the cry for bread was pitiful. Parched 
throats in vain called for water. Yet beside this constant longing for food, drink and covering, came the wail 
of those whose loved ones were caught in the path of flames or lay buried beneath some shattered building. 
Mothers searched in vain for children whose fate they could not tell. Some carried dead babies in their arms 
taken from the charred ruins. The half will never be learned of the real suffering and heart aches of those 
from every walk of life whose kindred were so cruelly snatched into eternity. 

Life in San Francisco went back to the days of 49, when thousands were camping here in search of gold. 
It went back to the days of the sturdy pioneer, when every man was a brother, when social station, church 
creed and political ambitions were unknown—the days when, hand in hand and heart to heart, with mutual 
sympathies and unselfish desires, they worked for the advancement of their cherished city, San Francisco. 

The bread line of to-day is an interesting sight—three to five hundred people slowly moving in line for 
two loaves of bread; sealskins and diamonds along with the poor washwoman. For potatoes each carries any 


kind of a basket or old pan available. Women with silk skirts walk up and use them for an apron for receiving 
their portion; then hasten to prepare them for the daily meal. Not a house that was left standing has a 
chimney safe enough for a fire, and in the streets are cook stoves, parlor heaters and brick ovens. Neighbors 
who have lived side by side for years without an acquaintanceship are now cooking over the same fire and 
sharing their frugal supplies. A lady, whose husband was a laboring man busy supplying the government with 
the results of his work, stood in line for ‘‘something extra,’’ as the word had been passed, and then received 
two hard-boiled eggs andalemon. He had labored hard for three days on bread alone. 

The fire alone was death and destruction, but fire losses in many instances can be replaced by insurance 
The destruction by earthquake is an entire loss. In many cases street car rails were twisted and mangled. 
Asphalt payments were raised in mounds to the height of four to six feet. Cracks were made in the earth a 
foot to three feet wide and to a depth of several feet. Chimneys were knocked through roofs, church steeples 
lifted from their foundations, pipe organs sent flying from their positions, people thrown from their beds, and 
furniture moved from one side of the room to the other. Those on the outside of buildings report the waving 
of the ground, which seemed to rise and fall, preceded by a low rumbling sound. A hotel in the city three 
stories high sank beneath the ground until you could walk into the upper floor from the street. Shacks in the 
lowlands and poorer part of the town were completely demolished, and the death rate will never be known. 
Chinatown’s old buildings collapsed, burying many beneath the ruins. What structures were left standing 
were wiped out by fire. 

To the credit of the people of San Francisco who discharged the duty of caring for the unfortunate, no 
distinction was made between nationalities. 

At the Presidio were nearly one hundred thousand refugees on Thursday, after the earthquake. 
Those living near there were not driven from their homes until that morning. Down in the little valley 
beneath the hills they could look back and see the flames from the doomed city devouring their magnificent 
homes so recently deserted. The new Fairmont Hotel defied for hours the mad demon and stood like a 
statue all night through, but at last succumbed to its fate. Mark Hopkins Institute and the beautiful homes 
of California’s pioneer millionaires one by one became victims and crumbled into ashes. Yes, the work of 
fifty years, the metropolis of the great West, the combination of progressive and up-to-date architecture, 
beautiful homes, schools, colleges, churches, business houses, substantial buildings and all that is embodied 


in Civic pride, commerce, industry and life of a magnificent city, was swept from view, leaving a small village on 
what was the outskirts, and only the skeleton of a few tall constructions keeping silent watch o’er the dead past. 

Are the people discouraged? Have they lost hope and ambition? No, by all means, no! The 
spirit of San Francisco is as much alive to-day as ever. Nowhere on the face of the globe is there another 
California. Except by those whose loved ones perished in the sad disaster, no tears were shed. A child 
wept for the loss of a dolly or the leaving of a pet dog, but men and women were cheerful through it all. 
They were thankful that they and their families were safe, and with brave hearts vowed their allegiance to 
the rebuilding of their city. On the little shacks or tents can be seen such mottos as—‘‘Busted but not 
squashed ;’’ ‘‘Poor but hopeful ;’’ “‘Not dead nor even sleeping ;’’ ‘‘At home this fall.’’ ‘‘Wiped out, but we 
will rise again,’’ was a conspicuous sign on one burned-out business block. On atwo-by-four dwelling made 
from two doors and a window blind, was, ‘‘Inside Inn. One dozen chambermaids wanted immediately.’’ 
Three boards over a burned boiler engine had the sign: ‘‘Palace Hotel. Rooms single or in suites. 
Elevator boy wanted.”’ 

One small dwelling was constructed by piling up coffins; several were used for beds. The bill boards 
about the city came in good play for the shelter of hundreds, all manner of pictures being much in evidence. 

While the ruins of San Francisco are still burning, yet every business man is making plans for recon- 
struction. There is work for thousands of laboring men. Like a mighty army, the ferry each morning is 
taking those engaged inclearing away debris. None are idle who are willing to work. With the united 
effarts of capital and labor, the ruins will soon be cleared and on every hand will be the greatest activity. 
The fire has done its work, but an unexcelled seaport and a safe harbor still remains as God gave it. The 
climate, the resources, the nation’s markets, the world’s demands and all that backed the beautiful, hospitable 
and commercial city are yet unharmed; and when the mechanical is restored, which it surely will be, then 
America can point with just pride to the spirit of San Francisco, its courage, hopefulness, ambition and 
determination. From the disaster of April 18th, 1906, will rise as a perpetual monument, the ‘‘Greater 


San Francisco.”’ 
Edith Tozier Weatherred. 


APPROACHING DOOM. 


DONOHUE’S FOUNTAIN, MARKET STREET. ‘'FROM THESE RUINS WE WILL REAR A GREATER CITY.’’—THE PEOPLE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


ST. FRANCIS HOTEL FROM THE SOUTH. 


LOOKING TOWARDS THE FERRY ON MARKET STREET. SHOWING REMARKABLE CONDITION, AFTER THE FIRE, 
» OF THE *‘CALL’’ AND ‘'MUTUAL BANK?’ BUILDINGS. 
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RUINS OF AND VIEW FROM SITE OF HOPKINS ART INSTITUTE. 


FROM U. S, CUSTOM HOUSE LOOKING SOUTH. 
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WARDS TELEGRAPH HILL, FROM NOB HILL. 
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CITY HALL. 


LOOKING WEST FROM FERRY BUILDING. 
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RUINS OF PALACE HOTEL. 


PANORAMIC VIEW FROM THE MISSION TO 
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ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 


THE ADVANCING COLUMN OF FIRE AS SEEN ON WEDNESDAY FROM MARKET AND WEBSTER STREETS. 
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BUT SLIGHTLY DAMAGED. 


SAN FRANCISCO POSTOFFICE BUILDING 


THESE 


RUINS OF ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING. 


DEMOLISHING RUINS OF ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING. 
RUINS PROVING A MENANCE TO FUBLIC SAFETY, WERE BLOWN DOWN BY GIGANTIC CHARGES OF DYNAMITE. 


EMANU-EL JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 


LOOKING TOWARDS FERRY BUILDING, FROM FAIRMONT HOTEL. 


LOOKING DUE SOUTH FROM FAIRMONT HOTEL. 


Meas asic! 


THE EMPORIUM ON MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO’S GREATEST RETAIL STORE. 


BREAD LINE AT ST. MARY'S CHURCH. 


AL FRESCO KITCHENS. 
OWING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF CHIMNEYS, ALL FOOD WAS COOKED IN IMPROVISED KITCHENS ON THE STREET. 


UNITED STATES MINT, SCARCELY DAMAGED BY EITHER TEMBLOR OR FIRE. 


LOOKING EAST FROM FAIRMONT HOTEL, GRACE EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE LEFT. 


LOOKING SOUTHEAST FROM FAIRMONT HOTEL. 


DANGEROUS WALLS ON MARKET STREET, SINCE THROWN DOWN BY DYNAMITING. 


RICH MAN’S BREAD LINE, PACIFIC HEIGHTS. 


BREAD LINE AT FY. MASON. 


RUINS OF ''POODLE DOG’! RESTAURANT. 


POLICE DISTRIBUTING FLOUR IN THE MISSION. 


A TENTED HOME IN THE CEMETERY. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE TEMBLOR. 


A LOSS NOT COVERED BY INSURANCE 


